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She Pournal of Belles Bettres, 


TALK AND PRINT. 
By the Author of “ Country Sketches,” &c. 


Talk is good, and print is good, but the best of both 
is the talk that is as good as print—and the print that 





the next commonplace, after thé weather, is the last 
book, or the last but fifty. Nor, again, is there any style 
of print more acceptable than that which savours of talk, 
and is full of the living interests of humanity. So far 
from despising, as beneath its notice, a book of mere 
talk, the world receives, with greedy glee, the most per- 
fect colloquialities of composition. 

We do not creep into holes and corners of the earth 





is as good as talk. The talk of a reflecting mind will 
always be listened to, and the printed lucubrations of a 
ready mind will always be read with pleasure. A time 


to commune with profound abstractions, or to peruse 
most learned treatises, sitting with semicircular spine, 
he rape age oe and elbows on the table, and hands pressed upon the 
was, but that time is happily past, when books were) forehead, and eyebrows rigidly knit into the painful 
profound and solemn companions of a laburious and) semblance of profound contemplation ; but we sit with a 
ep Asepsg! ; — pene — — rere, a as — a friend, goers, at ease, recs ona 
same ; pale-faced stu | sofa, or lounging in a chair; or we walk with it asa 

age (ae pe pra ae vz ye ay kag | on | portable peripatetic philosopher, which teaches as we go; 
CT ig i ey ee RY meen Cygne 

’ ‘| fireside, and we love imagine in our z 

ceited comtempt, on the rest of the world, calmly pitying | yoice of a living one, esting jeilikuenbebdten potas 
its multitadinous agitations, and despising all its meane* of intelligence. We do not banish the world when we 
and minor ambitions. Then the unlearned wight regard. | take up a book, and we do not forget our books in our 
ed print asa mysterious matter, a thing impenetrable by intercourse with the world. But we are not so profound 
satinted h, none ag : Genet 4 magic ——e." | as the men of folios in the generations that are gone by; 
Ok, @ ose Gays it was Considered & sq much the better. We are nut so stupid—we are not 

greater feat and # greater rarity to read a book than il’ so pedantic—we are not so contemptuous—we are not so 
is lh emp la vis owe one. - aia , prewg ten we are more humanised, more social : we 

; 0 commen operation of reading a volum€| have brush d a the dust of literat d rubbed 
girded up the loins of his inind, and made prepdrations | off the rust of on rk ng pea y rtadtiatey 
and pe ce ee nego eng erg mera 

’ neh ‘| renounced tts celibacy. ur modern Minerva is not a 
ap si ed 9 oe peg ge = Pager pan prodigies 4 a 'spinster ; and so far from being an age of superficial, the 
pod oveeaal A Boye aag Ae re yer page ore, present is an age of deepened, literature—of infused and 
and he felt somewhat as Brace did compan tes 07 ge sre. or f Pn: ge edie ny ss 

f ut as Bruce did |up, and instead of fathomless, stagnant pools, we have 
ee ry ior of ye ; and ae - wedi cheerful and fertilising streams. We are not profound— 
oe Re ee pe ded argh ypges 
skK— 4 we —t stand— 
mit, from whence he might catch a glimpse of an intel-| that we acuk about—that ~ en Sing 0 on tables 
lectual land of promise ; or, to change the metaphor, as) and our fire-sides—that we can share with our families 
is liek ements whim ple gated ch abe ey pala bet ee nada 
° an : r 
had fiuished his mighty toil and his deep explorings, he is anaceml aul aatile dhen ohapandth ais athe dae be 
came forth again to the light of the living world with| embellished. Literature is human—it is of the right 
7+ Hy ae | Bem —— Begg = a a as manly element—and in spite of the lamentations of those 
Seiden . Sortie i 4 P Laypee vste ica enue > who regard the present as the dregs of past glory, and 
nee taped: hig 8 v4 ; ih pn fered the promise of future mischief—we view it with a plea- 
pal -™ aay cr jp rit yas ding minuet Baal bea eae yay woe a good practical comment 

- . n if : 

All this is gone by, done, finished, evaporated, ex- Capt site penta 
ploded, forgotten, disbelieved, thought incredible, con-| 
sidered impossible; regarded as Mother Bunch's Fairy 
Tales, very pretty to talk about, but absolutely out of| 


the pale of rational existence. Now we all read, all’ solomon was right when he said, that of making 
talk, all write, all print, and it looks as if the time were pouks there is no end. Many, ledeud are made for no 
not far off when some such ingenious gentleman as he end, and many that are made soon onme to an end; but 
who wrote “ Every man his own Washerwoman,” might literature itself is inexhaustible. Malthus may tremble 
forth a work called “ Every writer his own reader.” Jest the multiplication of the human species should pro- 
ot only is the schoolmaster abroad, but the scholar is eeed in such a tremendous geometrical ratio as to eat 
abroad, and the books are abroad, and to parody the up aii the land, and drink up all the sea, and exterminate 
words of Shakspeare— all the fishes, and, to finish the tragedy, by eating up 
All the world’s a school, ‘one another, and leaving our poor planet like the empty 
And the men and women merely scholars. ‘shell ofa worm-e@aten nut ; but at all events, hardly any 
trot one is afraid that such a catastrophe should take place 
And now print is talkable, and talk is printable. We in our day. But of literature there are serious appre- 
live in a land of literature, and breathe a learned air, hensions. The multiplication of books is lamented as a 
and the waters of knowledge are no longer bottled up serious evil, as if every body were forced to read them. 
in sealed bottles, but are diffused through the atmo.| Ifa literal-minded man, who took for granted every 
sphere in the form of an impartial and universal dew; thing he heard, were to listen to or read the lamentations 
and there is no style of talk that the world loves so well,| of some goud gentlemen and ladies concerning the de- 
and that meets with so ready reception, as that which luge of new publications that are issuing from the press, 
has to do with books, which is redulent of print; and|he would expect to find the streets, roads, hedges and 
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“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


INEXHAUSTIBLENESS OF LITERATURE. 


a 





ditches as infested with books as the court of Pharoah, 
king of Egypt, was once infested with frogs. He would 
expect to find all sober people labouring under a species 
of librophobia, and in constant apprehension of being 
smothered with waste paper, or squeezed to death be- 
tween bulky quartos. He would wonder where we could 
find rags enough for paper, or calf-skin enough for bind- 
ing. But he would find that though the human species 
might increase in a geometrical ratio, yet rags, lamp- 
black end calf-skin could only increase in an arithmeti- 
cal ratio, and therefore the fear of the whole world be- 
coming one vast library may be dispersed and given to 
the winds. But when a most thinking people gets rid 
of one fear, it generally makes a point of running into 
the opposite fear, and from dreading an inundation of 
books, it may catch the apprehension that all the tupics 
will be exhausted, and that so much will be written that 
no mortal will be able to write any more. All the pos- 
sible sciences will be treated of in all possible forms— 
all the arts will be brought to an unimprovable perfec- 
tion—all the figures of poetry, the metaphors of elo- 
quence, the mysteries of romance, the distortions of 
punning, the profundities of mental analysis, the hu- 
mours of satire, the adventures of the adventurous, the 
delineations of character, and the combinations of inci- 
dent, will be so completely exhausted, that not a word 
more can be said on any subject, not « bouk more can 
be written on any topic. But even this fear is happily 
unfounded, and it may be demonstrated that one class 
of writing alone is capable of such an extent of combina- 
tion, and such a power of multiplication as almost to 
approach infinity. Take, for instance, the common no- 
vel: grant @ thousand authors—suppose ten thousand 
individualities of character to be delineated—suppose 
the ten thousand individualities of character variously 
combined in the ratio of their numbers, and you have in 
one line an exhaustless source. 

Books are the cause of books. Were there no books 
in the world it might be difficult to write one: but be- 
cause there are so many, there may be so many more. 
‘The facility of prodaction increases with production ; 
the rays of intellectual light are, by the prismatic opera- 
tion of books, broken into an infinity of lines and colours. 
Men may as soon cease to talk as cease to read and 
write books. All our daily and hourly talk may be made 
matter of literature, aye, of interesting literature too. . 
The more books that are printed, the more food is given 
to the mind; and the more nourishment the mind re- 
ceives, the more vigorous its powers; and the greater 
its strength, the more valuable its thoughts and the 
more excited its powers and capacities. There is no 
one topic in the whole range of literary interest that can 
be conceived capable of exhaustion ; and in matters of 
imagination there is no intellectual foresight, however 
sagacious, that is capable of conjecturing what may be 
done. All the world thought that there were novels 
enough in the world before Waverley was written; and 
if any one had been gifted seer enough to have predicted 
what followed Waverley, no one would have been found 
to give credence to the prediction. 

The world was not in want of the Waverley novels ; 
possible readers did not supplicate their author to gratify 
a peculiar longing after a peculiar species of mental food ; 
but the supply produced the demand—the feast brought 
with it its own appetite—the gratification and the pas-. 
sion gratified were coeval. It is said, that when an in- 
dividual asked, “Is it likely that there will ever be such 
another as Shakespeare?” the answer was, “ Nonsense! 
Shakspeare has been.” There was more wit than logic 
in the answer. It was in one respect a foolish question, 
but the answer was more foolish. It was difficult to 




















anticipate what should be in the way of genius, but it 
was more easy to anticipate a second Shakspeare tlian 
the first. The thing which has been is the thing w hich 


may be, and it is only poetry that talks of Shakspwa-re : 


having exhausted worlds. No; there is no limit to tive 
powers of genius and the cumbinations of imagination. 
A man may safely be an optimist in literature, neither 
fearing that books will much inconvenience the world 
by their numbers, nor apprehendifg that topics and 
modes of treatment will ever be exhausted. 
—=—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We have been favoured with a few Sketches: 
in Brazil, by an officer of the U.S. navy, who 
designed them originally for publication in 
book form, but having abandoned that inten- 
tion, he has kindly favoured the readers of this 
Journal by placing them at our disposal. 


For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
No I. 
BY AN OFFICER OF TIE U. 8. NAVY. 

We had anticipated 2 pleasant, dry season, but on tho 
day of our arrival, heavy showers fel! both in the morn - 
ing and in the evening. One going on shore without 
an umbrella was not sure of returning with a dry skin ; 
frequently the morning promised fairly, and before noon 
it rained floods. The weather was most enthusiastically’ 
like that of April in Pennsylvania. After ten days of 
showering it became mild and pleasant until our depart- 
ure; and there is no state of atmosphere in the wide 
world comparable to it, unless an exception be made in 
favour of that of Chile. 

I went on shore and found the Plaza filled with sol- 
diers, priests, and people, collected together to celebrate 
the feast of Corpus Christi. Along each side of the “Rua 
Dereita,” from the imperial chapels, stood a file of militia, 
neatly dressed in blue jackets with green velvet collars 
and yellow trimmings; green feather pompons, some 
having rings of gold bullion upon them, were stuck in 
their bell-crowned military caps. which, with white pan- 
taloons and belts, gave them all the appearance of regu. 
lar troops. The complexions of their faces were almost 
as various as the colours of their uniforms. They “ stood 
at ease,” looking up and down the street, lazily expect- 
ing the procession from the church. The balconies and 
verandas on the “ Rua Dereita,”’ as well as those on the 
streets through which the processiun was to pass, were 
hung with banners of silk and satin of every colour, em. 
broidered in gold or silk; and the verandas were filled 
with ladies and children, waiting to view the coming 
pageant. The street was crowded with a moving mob 
composed of all tribes, among which were circulating 
negroes bearing on their heads trays of various bonbons 
and trifles, the names of which were called aloud in most 
unpleasantly nasal tones. 

The body of troops before us is composed of shop. 
keepers and mechanics, who were enrolled some time 
since to preserve the city from the outrages which were 
anticipated’ to be perpetrated by the slaves and free 
blacks of Rio, about the period of the rivtous revolution- 
ary attempts made at Para. The standing army is at 
present a mere skeleton, scarcely sufficient to garrison 
the several military posts of the country; and this plan 
was suggested as the most speedy way of putting arms 
into the hands of the citizens that they might defend 
themselves. - 

About mid-day grand mass and Te Deum were ended. 
The bells rang rapidly and irregularly ; great guns and 
musketry were fired, and an incredible quantity of squibs 
and ruckets were set off in every direction, in spite of 
the incongruity of burning fireworks and candles in the 
broad glare of a tropical day, for which I could learn no 
rationale. All this habbab was the signal for the pro- 
cession to move from the church. Those stationed along 
the street lighted the tall candles in their hands. First 
issued forth, moving with gravity, for they were all 
stout, fat fellows, a number of clergymen, bearing stand- 
ards adorned with tinsel and filagree. Then came a 
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living personation of St. George, the defender of the 
faith, on ck, in the array of an ancient knight, 
vizor down, Jance resting on toe, followed by an image, 
also on horseback, representing a trusty squire in gilt 
armour, bearing his knight’s shield ; then came a pur- 
suivant in the knight’s livery, but St. George was un- 
accompanied by either dragon or maid. Next eleven 
horses under beautiful trappings, led by servants in the 
livery of the imperial household; the back cloths had on 
the depending corners and on the part covering the sad- 
dle large silver plates, impressed with the imperial coat 
of arms. Then came a band of music followed by priests 
and censers: then the Host, beneath a canopy of white 
satin deeply embroidered in gold, followed closely by the 
imperial household and the body guard of the emperor, 
armed with glittering pole-axes. The first regent, Fran- 
cisco de Lima e Silva, led the young emperor by the left 
hand in the middle of the street. His imperial majesty, 
now nearly thirteen years old, wore a general’s uniform 
of green, having two brilliant gold epaulettes on his; 
shoulders; a blue sash, a crachat or star on his breast, 
and a cambric cape thrown over all. His hair, which 
is light, was cut close, and, being bareheaded, a phre- 
nologist might have pronounced at a glance his per- 
ceptive and intellectual faculties to be well developed, 


renisima Sra. Donna Francisca Carolina, and gentlemen 
and ladies of the court, reviewing the troops, who lowered 
their colours as they marclied by, 

Corpus Christi is celebrated with great pomp ip all 
catholic countries; and as St. George is the defender of 
the faith and patron saint of England, the day is also 
noticed in that country; more strictly, however, in for- 
mer years than at present. “In a poem entitled “ Nao- 
georgus,” by Googe, it is thus described. Modernise the 
spelling, and the description will apply to the celebration 
of the day in all Roman Catholic countries. 


“Then doth ensue the solemne feast 

of Corpus Christi day, 

Who then can show their wicked use, 
and fond and fvolish play ? 

And hallowed bread, with woiship great, 
in silver pix they beare 

About the church, or in the citie, 
passing here and theare. 

His arms that beares the same, two of 
the wealthiest men do holde, 

And over him a canopey 
of silk, and clothe of gold, 

Christe’s passion here divided is, 
with sundrie maskes and playes, 

Faire Ursley, with her maydens all, 
doth passe amid the wayes: 





and that the basilar portion of the brain was in good 
proportion. ‘The members of the imperial household | 
were dressed much after the same fashion, and all bore | 
candles in their hands, not excepting even his imperial 
majesty. The procession was closed by priests, infantry, 
and cavalry, As the Host passed them the soldiers 
knelt upon the left knee, holding the musket in the 
right hand, in acknowledgment of the presence of the 
Deity, The sight was impressive. 

I viewed the procession from a veranda in the com-| 
pany of an intelligent gentleman who has been to the} 
United States in a diplomatic capacity. I remarked that) 
such shows served to amuse the vulgar, but had very | 
little favourable effect upon the purity of religious feel. | 
ing. He replied, “ That it was very true; but if the | 
people desire them, why should they not be indulged in| 
such innocent amusements? People are naturally ged 
of display, and men are better servants of the public in| 
embroidered coats, and when wearing decorations of ho- 
nourable distinction, than in plain clothes. The repub- 
lican notions of the present day are ultra. Your first 
congress was composed of men who dressed and con. | 
ducted themselves like gentlemen—like men who had a’ 
proper respect for themselves, and who were unwilling | 
to be confounded with the profanum vulgus, as seems to) 
be the case now in a number of instances. There were | 
no Davy Crockets in those days holding seats in your 
house of representatives. In those days n0 man could 
be found to usurp as much authority as General Jackson | 
has done in removing the deposits from the bank of the| 
United States, and in several instances | might name. 
You pride yourselves on your republican government and 
your democracy ; but the government of Brazil is essen. 
tially as free and republican as that of the United States, 
and has not the odious inconvenience of democracy and! 
its too frequent electione. Our president, or as he is here 
termed, emperor, has not half the power of the president 
of the United States, and very much less patronage. He| 
bestows orders of distinction, but they cost nothing, ‘and 
he can do nothing without the consent of the senate ;| 
and being elected for'life, the country is free from those 
political parties which, to judge from the public journals, 
distract the policy of the United States. He is nothing 
more than a state seal, used to give authority to public 
documents, and is, de facto, destitute of all power.” 

If this be an impartial picture, how can the Brazilians! 
be so perverse as to desire a change; they should con- 
tinue to let the many bear the yoke, while the few laud 
the beauty of autocracy. 

After the procession had passed I was called away. 
On my return to the palace stairs, we found the young 
emperor standing on a veranda in the second story of 
the palace, attended by the regents, his two sisters, the 











Serenisima Sra. Princeza Donna Januaria, and the Se- 


And, valiant George, with speare thou killest 
the dreadful dragon here, 

The Devil's house is drawne about 
wherein there doth appere 

A wondrous sort of damned sprites, 
with foul and fearful looke, 

Great Christopher doth wade and passe 
with Christ amid the brooke: 

Sebastian, full uf feathered shafts, 
the dint of dart doth feele, 

There walketh Kathren, with hir sworde 
in hand, and cruel wheele: 

The Challis and the singing Cake 
with Barbara is led, 

And sundrie other pageants playde, 
in worship of this bred. 

a * * 8 * * * 
* ES See Sty Se 

The common ways with bowes are strawde, 
and every streete beside, 

And to the wailes and windowes all 
are boughes and braunches tide. 

The monkes in every place do roame, 
the nonnes abroad are sent, 

The priests and schoolmen lowd do rore, 
some use the instrument. 

The stranger passing through the streete, 
upun his knees doe fall, 

And earnestly upon this bread 
as on his God doth eall. 

For why, they counte it for their Lorde, 
and that he doth not take 

The form of flesh, but nature now 
of breade that we do bake, 

A number greate of armed men 
here all this while do stande, 

To looke that no disorder be, 
nor any filching hande : 

For all the church-goods out are brought, 
Which certainly would bee 

A booty good, if every man 

. might have his libertie.* 


(To be continued.) 


—»_—— 


Great and Unprecedented Public Meeting. 


At a meeting of the subscribers of Waldie’s 
Select Circulating Library, convened by accla- 
mation, to which the borrowers and readers 
generally were invited, 

The Hon. Daniel Webster was called to the 
chair, Henry Clay and Amos Kendall were ap- 
pointed secretaries. 

On motion of John Quincy Adams, seconded 
by John C. Calhoun and R. M. Johnson, it was 

Resolved, That Waldie’s Library continues to 
be, as it has long been, the deserved favourite 
of that large class of educated individuals, ladies 


* Every Day Book. 
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as well as gentlemen, who can afford to pay 
for it. ’ 

Resolved, That in its popularity we see the 
evidences of an increasing taste for polite litera- 
ture, which we will do all in our power to en- 
courage. - : 

Resolved, That being the first to invent the 
plan of circulating books at the smallest cost by 
mail, “* Waldie’’ deserved to succeed, and in 
its marked success we witness the exception to 
the general rule, that inventors do not reap the 
reward of their ingenuity. That being the 
only literary railroad of the kind now in exist- 
ence, it becomes the duty of those who would 
patronise literature and encourage a taste for 
reading in America, to take a persona! and in- 
dividual interest in its welfare, for if it fails, 
such literary facilities will cease and die. 

Resolved, That in the return to specie pay- 
ments by the banks, we hail with pleasure a 
prospect of increasing facilities for remitting 
money to Philadelphia for this periodical, from 
all the states and territories of the Union, and 
the well known fact that the want of these 
facilities has caused the publisher many incon- 
veniences is self-evident. 

Resolved, That we will each and all employ 
a portion of the 13th of August in mailing our 
respective dues to the publisher of * Waldie.” 

Resolved, ‘That the publisher be requested to 
have no other guide to the stability of a sub. 
scriber than the fact that he makes the said 
remittance, and that “the supplies be stopped” 
to all who neglect this duty. 

The number of persons present was calculat- 
ed to exceed twelve thousand, of al! political 
parties. The greatest unanimity of opinion pre- 
vailed, there being but one solitary nay, and that 
was ascertained to come from a borrower, who 
of course had no weight. A number of speeches 
were made by popular orators. Mr. Webster 
thought that the invention of sending books by 
Mr. Kendall’s numerous conveyances would 
have been honoured in Greece with a solid statue 
of marble, but in America such statue should 
be of gold and silver, or its equivalent, and as 
these articles were now becoming plenty, he 
should hope every one would contribute his 
mite to the pillar. Mr. Kendall stated that his 
agents every where had special instructiuns not 
only to deliver ‘* Waldie” immediately on its 
arrival, but to be careful in forwarding all re- 
mittances; he considered * Waldie’’ one of the 
great levers of the age, which created an appe- 
tite for letters, and was therefore one of the 
greatest adjuncts of his department; he de- 
clared his belief that the postage paid to the 
government by Waldie’s friends considerably 
more than paid the expenses of the express 
mail, and that it should consequently receive 
the countenance of the public in general and of 
postmasters in particular. He paid the publica- 
tion many other compliments, but our reporter 
has mislaid his notes. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson said he wanted no better 
evidence of the greater civilisation of the United 
States over the other independent powers of 
America than the patronage of * Waldie.” He 
had had an opportunity during the last six 
years of seeing it on every table where refine- 
ment of mind presided, and he believed its ex- 
tinction would throw the country back twenty 
years in civilisation. His remarks were re- 
ceived with great attention, and a copy was 
requested for publication in the Globe and Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 





Before Mr. Johnson sat down, Mr. Van Buren 
was observed to have entered, and, on being 
loudly called for, he rose and said that he was 
glad there was at least one ground where all 
parties could meet and unite; he had been 
charged with a non-committal policy; he would 
now show that opinion to be an error, for he 
would freely say that no work of the kind had 
ever been so successful ; he would go further, 
and say useful. Talk of the Penny Cyclopedia, 
the Penny Magazine, and all the levers worked 
by Lord Brougham; they sunk into insignifi- 
cance beside “ Waldie.”’ He sat down amid 
universal cheering. 

Mr. Clay concluded the meeting with some 
appropriate observations of great force ; where- 
upon all the delinquent subscribers, we expect, 
went home and did their duty with pleasure. 


Pym’s Narrative-—The Harpers have pub- 
lished a 12mo volume with the following title: 


“The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantueket, 
comprising the ¢etails of a mutiny and atrocious butchery 
on board the American brig Grampus, on her way to the 
South Seas, in the month of June, 1827; with an account 
of the re-capture of the vessel by the survivors; their 
shipwreck and subsequent horrible sufferings from fa- 
mine; their deliverance by means of the British schooner 
Jane Guy; the brief cruise of this latter vessel in the 
Antarctic ocean; her capture, and the massacre of her 
crew among a group of islands in the eighty-fourth 
parallel of southern latitude; together with the incre- 
dible adventures and discoveries further south, to which 
that distressing calamity gave rise.” 


Part or all of this was published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, and we are free 
to say it is a very ingenious affair—between 
Robinson Crusoe and Sir Edward Seaward. 
The air of truth is much like old Robinson, 
and the interest is very deep. 


Homeward Bound.—Cooper’s new novel, 
Homeward Bound, will be generally circulated 
this week by the booksellers. 


ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Juana Inez de la Cruz.—Juana Inez de la Cruz was 
born in November, 1651, a few leagues from the city of 
Mexico. Her father, a Spaniard, had sought wealth by 
an establishment in America, where he married a lady 
of the country, but of Spanish extraction. Juana, the 
fruit of this union, displayed in early childhood a passion 
for letters, and an extraorcinary facility in the compusi- 
tion of Spanish verse. At eight years of age she was 
placed by her purents with an uncle, who resided in 
Mexico; he caused her to receive a learned education. 
Her talents having attracted notice and distinction, she 
was patronised by the lady of the viceroy, the Marquis 
de Mancera, and, at the age of seventeen, was received 
into his family. 

A Spanish encomiust of Juana relates a curious anec- 
dote respecting her, communicated to him, as he affirms, 
by the viceroy. Her patrons, filled with admiration and 
astonishment by the powers and attainments of their | 
young protegé, determined to prove the extent and sv- 
lidity of her erudition. For this purpose they invited 
forty of the most eminent literary characters of the 
country, who assembled to examine Juana in the differ- 
ent branches of learning and science. Questions, argu- 
ments, and problems were accordingly proposed to her 
by the several professors in philosophy, mathematics, 
history, theology, and poetry, all of which she answered 
with equal readiness and skill, acquitting herself to the 
entire satisfaction of her judges. To this account it is 
added, that she received the praise extorted on this occa- 
sion by her acquirements with the most perfect modesty ; 
neither did she, at any period of her life, discover the 
smallest tendency to presumption or vanity, though 





honoured with the title of the tenth muse ; humility was 


her distinguishing characteristic. She lived forty-four 
years, twenty-seven of which she passed. in the convent 
of St. Geronimo, where she took the veil, in the exercise 
of the most exemplary virtues. 

In the fervour of-her zeal she wrote in her blood a con- 
fession of faith. She is said to have collected a library of 
four thousand volumes, in the study of which she placed 
her delight ; nevertheless, towards the close of her life, 
she sacrificed this ‘darling propensity for the purpose of 
applying the money which she acquired by the sale of 
her books to the relief of the indigent. However heroic 
may be the motive of this self-denial, the rectitude of the 
principle is doubtful ; the cultivation of the mind, with 
its influence upon society, is a more real benefit to man- 
kind than the partial relief of pecuniary exigences. 

Juana was not less lamented at her death than cele- 
brated and respected during her life; her writings were 
collected in three quarto volumes, io which are prefixed 
numerous panegyrics upon the author, both in verse and 
prose; by the most illustrious persons of old and new 
Spain. It is observed by the Spanish critic, Father Fey. 
joo, that the conipositions of Juana excel in ease and 
elegance, rather than in energy and strength. This is, 
perhaps, in some degree, attributable to the age in which 
she lived, and to the subjects of her productions, which 
were principally compliments addressed to her friends, 
or sacred dramas, for which an absurd and senseless 
superstition afforded the materials. 

Dr. Watts.—It was so natural for Dr. Watts, when 
a child, to speak in rhyme, that even when he wished to 
avoid it, he could not. His father was displeased at this 
propensity, and threatened to whip him if he did ‘not 
leave off making verses, One day when he was about 
to put his threat into execution, the child burst out into 
tears, and, on his knees, said— 

“ Pray, father, do some pity take, 
And [| will no more verses make.” 

La Harpe.—The academy of Rouen having proposed 
a subject for a prize in poetry, when the pieces for com- 
petition were read, the judges were unanimous in ac- 
knowledging the superiority to two odes, but the diffi. 
culty that now arose was to which to give the preference ; 
at length, after lung discussion, finding that they were 
unable to decide otherwise, they determined to divide 
the prize between their respective authors. On opening 
the sealed billets sent with them, they found in each the 
name of La Harpe. 

Blacklock.— Blacklock, the poet, certainly much better 
known for his blindness than for his genius, happened to 
call upon Hume, the historian, one day, and began a long 
dissertation on his misery, bewailing his loss of sight, 
his large family of children, and his utter incapacity to 
provide for them, or even to supply them, at that mo- 
ment, with the necessaries of life. 

Hume himself was at that period so little a favourite 
of fortune, from the smallness of his paternal furtune, 
and the scantiness of his collegiate stipend, being then 
a member of the aniversity, that he had solicited, and 
just then received, through the strenuous interest of a 
friend, an university appointment, worth about forty 
pounds per annum. 

The heart of the philosopher, however, was softened 
by the complaint of his friend; and, being destitute of 
the pecuniary means of immediate assistance, he ran to 
his desk, took out the newly-received grant, and present- 
ed it to the unhappy poet, with a promise, which he 
faithfully performed, of using his best interest to have 
the name of Hume changed for that of Blacklock. In 
this generous attempt he was finally successful ; and by 
his noble philanthropy, had the pleasure of saving his 
friend and family from starvation. 

Dryden.—Dryden, who was notoriously poor, was one 
evening in company with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Dorset, and some other noblemen of wit and genius. It 
happened that the conversation, which was literary, 
turned on the art of composition and elegance of 
style; and, after some debate, it was agreed that 
each party should write something on whatever subject 
chanced to strike his imagination, and place it under 
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the candlestick for Mr. Dryden’s judgment. Most of 
the company took uncommon pains to outdo each other, 


while Lord Dorset, with much composure, wrote two or_ 


three lines, and carelessiy threw them to the place 
ugreed on. The rest having finished, the arbiter opened 
the leaves of their destiny. .In going through the whole 
he discovered strong marks of pleasure und satisfaction ; 
but at one in particular he seemed in raptures. “1 must 
acknowledge,” says Dryden, “there are abundance of 
fine things in my hands, and such as do honour to the 
personages who wrote them; but I am under the in- 
dispensable necessity of giving the highest preference to 
my Lord Dorset. I must request that your lordships 
will hear it, and I believe all will be satisfied with my 
judgment :— 

*] promise to pay John Dryden, or order, on demand, 
the sum of five hundred pounds. Dorset.” 

Milton—The Duke of York, in the hey-day of his 
honours and greatness, went to satisfy a malignan: 
curiosity, by visiting Milton in his own house. He asked 
him if he did not regard the loss of his sight as a judg- 
ment for his writings against the king. Milton replied, 
calmly, “ If your highness thinks calamity an indication 
of Heaven’s wrath, how do you account for the fate of 
the king, your father? I have lost but my eyes—he 
lost his head.” 

On the duke’s return to court, he said to the king, 
“ Brother, you are greatly to blame that you don’t have 
that old rogue, Milton, hanged.” 

“What!” said the king, “ have you seen Milton? 

“ Yes,” answered the duke, “ I have seen him.” 

“In what condition did you find him ?” 

“Condition? why, he is old, and very poor.” 

“Old and poor,” said the king, “and blind, too? You 
are a fool, James, to have him hanged; it would be do. 
ing him a service. No; if he is poor, old, and blind, he 
is miserable enough in all conscience ; let him live.” 


Our journals announce the recent death and funeral 
at Paris of Madame la Duchesse d’Abruntes, at the age 
of fifty-four. The loss to literature is not a great one ; 
for this former intimate of Napoleon had long since ex- 
hausted all her remembrances of the brilliant days of the 
consulate and the empire ; and in her latter volumes of 
mémoires an increased ton de soubrette was assumed, to 
conceal the tenuity of incident and matter. But the 
loss to society is considerable,—the salon of Madame 
d’Abrantes being a favourite one with the beaux esprits 
and distinguished strangers in Paris. The visiter was 
sure to meet there with all the living remains of Bona- 
partism, and a sprinkling of those authors and artists 
whose genius, like their toilettes, was of more ultra- 
republican bias and mode. If the conversation of Ma- 
dame d’Abrantes lacked something of that courtly refine- 
ment which lingers still, the last echo of l’ancien régime, 
in a few Jegitimate houses, it was gay, amusing, and 
marked by a heartiness not commonly met with in the 
Chaussée d’Antin. 


From the New York Daily Express. 


As a chronicler of the passing events of the day, per- 
haps the following facts, as almost unprecedented in 
locomotion, may not be unacceptable :— 


A gentleman who arrived here in the Royal William, 
steamer, left Trieste on the 15th June, and after passing 
through Italy, Switzerland, France, and England, and 
visiting four of the European capitals, and spending 
twelve complete days at the different places mentioned 
above, on his ruute until his arrival at Liverpool, the 
port of debarketion, reached New York on the 24th July, 
making 39 days in all, from which deducting 12 days of 
detention at these places: 


Venice, 1 
Milan, 3 
Lausanne, : 1 
Paris, 2 
Boulogne, 1 
London, 3 
Liverpool, 1 
12 days. 


Leaving 27 days actual traveling. 
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medical writings of all nations. This astonishing con- 
densation forcibly reminds one of the steam apparatus. 
The price is surprisingly low (ten dollars a year). We 
hope to be able to derive much interesting matter from 
this new scientific source, which we shall not fail to place 
as early as possible before our readers.” —Zeitschrift fir 
die gesammte Medicin, Jan. 1838. 
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ntt~ 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

James Thom announces to the public that 
he has just finished a colossal statue of Wash- 
ington, seven feet ten inches in height, of stone 
from Little Falls quarry, N. J. The statue is 
now exhibiting at Roche’s Garden, 307 Broad- 
way, N. Y. It is for sale, price $4000. 


“ Thom’s Statue of General Washington.—This piece 
of sculpture is of a purely republican character, devoid of 
ornament, yet not wanting in dignity; it represents the 
father of his country in the costume of a gentleman of 
the last century, in a very natural attitude, which gives 
the spectator as good an idea of the individual as it is 
possible to convey from a figure considerably above the 
most herculean size. 

“ The lineaments of the face are said tou have been 
modeled from the best engravings that were executed 
duri:.g the lifetime of the first president ; and, although 
we do not think they bear such an intelligent expression 
as the portrait in the City Hall, yet it will strike every 
beholder that the physiognomy of Mr. Thom’s work is 
most pleasingly benevolent, a trait which we always un. 
derstood the illustrious origina! to be remarkable for.”— 
New Era. 


“The likeness, judging from paintings and engrav- 
ings, is extremely accurate, and the position of the 
figure is dignified. The figure alone is seven feet ten 
inches in height, and the stone from which it is sculp. 
tured weighed, in the rough, more than seven tons. It 
is executed by Mr. James Thom, the Scotish artist, 
whose celebrity was so widely diffused through his ad- 
mirable statues of Tam o’ Shanter, Souter Johnny, &c. 
&c. We would imagine this specimen of sculpture ad. 
mirably suited for a public square in an American city, 
or for the centre of a public building.”—N. Y. Albion. 

“It is a statue of Washington in citizen's dress, 
nearly eight feet high (lacking just two inches of it.) 
The likeness is exceedingly striking and exact, so far 
as we can judge from all the portraits, and in profile 
especially, it conveys, at least to our mind, the grandest 
and most imposing impression of George Washington 
that has ever been before it. The noble and command. 
ing attitude of the hero, the perfect keeping in which 
every portion of the person and dress is executed, and 
the grace, and ease, and naturalness of the whole figure, 
are most admirable, and we are ouly astonished that it 
has not already been purchased for some public building 
or public place.” 
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